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of the old world. Ambition indeed seldom stoops to
calculations, "but the most acquisitive imperialist seeing
multitudes of unemployed, food at famine prices, and
manufactures at a standstill, began to wonder whether
after all the conquests of the war had been worth such
a price. For once the governing classes were sobered
and were ready to make some grudging atonement
for one of their worst blunders. The same commercial
stress which constrained the French King to pacify
his parliaments inclined the parliament of Great
Britain to appease the colonial assemblies.

The session of 1766 was one of the longest, most
momentous, and stirring within living memory. It had
begun, as we have said, with sharp distress at home, and
that distress had been aggravated by the disturbances in
America; for the colonists, incensed by the Stamp Act,
refused to pay for English goods (to the value of several
millions) with which their shops and warehouses were
stocked. No wonder, then, that in all parts of the
realm traders and manufacturers did their best to per-
suade the Itockingham ministry to adopt conciliatory
measures. Parliament was besieged by petitions from
the merchants of London, Bristol, Lancaster, Liverpool,
Hull, Glasgow, and most of the trading and manufac-
turing towns in the kingdom, setting forth the great
damage done to their trade by the new laws and regu-
lations made for America. They pointed out that the
Stamp Act and other harassing legislation had not
only sown a crop of discontent in the colonies, but had
already produced many bankruptcies at home and were
rapidly leading to widespread distress.

A contemporary writer of great power tells us that
no matter of debate was ever more ably or learnedly